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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
(Continued from page 242.) 
Account of my Journey to New York and New Eng- 
land. 


On the 2d of the 3d month, 1790, having the 
concurrence of Friends, I left home in company 
with Joseph Tatnall, and went to Concord, where 
we attended their Monthly Meeting. 

25th. I crossed the river Delaware, and at- 
tended the week-day meeting at Burlington ; af- 
ter which Phineas Buckley went with nie to 
Trenton, where we had a meeting and stayed till 
over First-day. The meeting on First-day morn- 
ing was very large; there being no other public 
meeting held in the town that morning, the peo- 
ple were generally present, and behaved with as 
much becoming stillness as could be expected, 
considering that many, both in-doors and out, 
stood several hours. The God of mercy and 
love was near to help, and Truth was over all, 
blessed be his holy uame, who gives strength to 
the weak, an@ those that have no might of their 
own, but who with humble confidence trust in 
him from day to day with all their heart, not 
leaning on their own understanding. My soul 
had abundant cause to bow in adoration toward 
his holy sanctuary, and to worship his all-glori- 
ous name, who is God, blessed forever. In the 
evening, we had a meeting at Lamberton, about a 
mile below Trenton, in which the'doctrines of the 
gospel flowed freely towards the people in the 
fresh extendings of love, and they were invited 
to come unto Christ, the alone sure teacher, nigh 
in the heart. Thence having two meetings on 
the way, I went to the Monthly Meeting at 


Hardwich, which was very large, by reason of 


notice having been spread of a stranger being 
there. I was altogether silent and well satisfied, 
although it was a great disappointment to many. 
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5th mo. 7th. We crossed the North river and 
rode about sixty miles to James Mott’s at Ma- 
maroneck ; and thence went over to Long Island 
to attend the Yearly Meeting. In crossing the 
North river, we were in the greatest danger I 
ever experienced on the water. There were ten 
of us came to the ferry to cross, but the boat 
could take but two at a time, and that was too 
many. James Mott and myself ventured first ; 
but the horses could not stand across the boat, 
and there was only an old man and a lad to row. 
When we got about a quarter of the way across, 
I expected no other than to be sunk or thrown 
overboard, for the water came in upon us fast. 
It was an humbling time, but through the kind- 
ness of Providence we got over safe, and sent a 
better boat for the rest. I had now become con- 
siderably revived in body and mind; my great 
and good Master being exceedingly kind to me. 
Through his adorable mercy and loving kindness, 
I have been renewedly favored to see, that with- 
out the quickening virtue of Truth, we can do 
nothing as it ought to be done. Too few are 
sufficiently divested of se//, in its various shapes 
and workings. There is a warmth and anima- 
tion that proceeds from creaturely activity ; and 
this seems to pass with many for the gospel 
power. But there is a vast difference between 
this creaturely warmth and the animation and 
power of the true gospel of Christ. Oh! that 
all who undertake to minister or speak in the 
assemblies of the people, may know thier own 
spirits entirely subject to the power of Truth, 
so that creaturely zeal and activity may have no 
place in the Lord’s work. 

The Yearly Meeting closed on Fifth-day, the 
3d of the 6th month, 1790. Having heard that 
my beloved friend Norris Jones was not likely 
to be able to travel with me as a companion, I 
returned home with my dear friend James Mott, 
to whom I felt nearly united, and proposed his 
going with me to Rhode Island Yearly Mecting. 
This proposal he acceded to, and we set out the 
day following to travel through Connecticut. 

There are very few Friends in these parts; the 
meetings were made up chiefly of other people, 
and the public service in them was mostly to- 
wards these, who behaved solidly and well. There 
appears to be an open door among some tender 
spirited people hereaway, to whom my heart was 
nearly united in travail for their welfare. There 
is no doubt the Lord hath a seed that he will 
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bring out of Egypt with a strong hand and a 
stretched-out arm. Had Friends kept their 
places in the Truth, they would have been a 
blessing to the people around them, and especi- 
ally to sincere-hearted, inquiring minds. But 
alas ! the poor Quakers (as they are called) seem 
almost worn out or dwindled away in these 
meetings. The cares of the world, the deceit- 
fulness of riches, and the love of other things, 
have choked the good seed ; and there is occasion 
deeply to mourn on account of the state of 
society in these parts. Yet the Lord hatn not 
been left without a witness, and a seed in most 
places, although the remnant is small. For 
these my soul has been clothed with concern, 
that they may be preserved in firmness ; and my 
prayers have been offered up to the God and 
Father of all our sure mercies on their behalf. 
6th month 21st. We were at Richmond; a 
close searching time, but ended to good satisfac- 
tion. A good many who were not Friends, and 
some members of the other meetings, attended 
this; among the rest a colored man and his 
daughter, who had followed us to six meetings 
on foot. He’was a goodly looking person, as 
was also the daughter. Next day we had a 


large meeting at Greenwich ; the public service 
began with these words of Christ, “ Whom do 
men say that I the Son of man am ?” which were 
enlarged upon, and the opportunity ended to 


good satisfaction ; furnishing renewed cause to 
be humbly thankful to the Father and Fountain 
of all good, who is the strength of the poor, and 
the joy of the upright in heart.. 23d had a 
meeting at Warwick, a small town where but 
one or two of our members reside at present. 
Forty years ago, there was a considerable meet- 
ing of Friends here, but now dropped, only as 
travelling Friends appoint meetings. Among 
those who attended our meeting, there appeared 
some tenderness, and an openness to hear the 
doctrines of Truth. 

7th mo. 2d. We were at Leicester; a large 
gathering made up chiefly of other people, there 
being but few Friends there : but it was a good, 
open time, which is often the case among stran- 
gers. When I first sat down in this meeting, 
and for some time after, I felt as much reduced in 
mind as I almost ever remember ; insomuch that 
I was ready to wish the meeting had not been 
appointed. It seemed as ifthe Hely One had 
left me, and that the testimony would suffer that 
day. These considerations and feelings exer- 
eised me very much for a short time; but as I 
endeavored to have my mind gathered into still- 
ness, I felt inwardly strengthened, and strong 
eries ascended from my deeply humbled soul, 
for holy help from the Divine fountain: and, 
blessed forever be his excellent name, I never 
yet knew him to fail when the creature is brought 
to see and to feel its own nothingness. 

After meeting, I received a letter from Alex- 
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ander Wilson, giving an account of the death of 
my beloved friend and brother in the Truth, 
Norris Jones, who was expected to have been 
my companion in this journey. Although he 
had been for some time poorly, yet he laid the 
concern before Friends, and obtained their cer- 
tificate, intending to meet me at Long Island 
Yearly Meeting, or about that time. But his 
weakness increasing, prevented him, until the 
28th of the 5th month last, when he left Phila- 
delphia, and came on as far as William Smith’s 
at Rahway, where he closed his days in sweet 
peace with his heavenly Father. He was a 
clean-spirited, upright-hearted man, who loved 
the Lord and his blessed cause of truth and 
righteousness. I loved him as a brother, to 
whom I could unbosom myself freely. He was 
a tender sympathizing friend, without dissimula- 
tion; and though his removal is a loss to the 
church, I believe it is his eternal gain. Dear 
Norris, thou hast been to me a very pleasant 
friend; our love toeach other was as sincere as the 
love of David and Jonathan. But thou art gone 
before me; thou art entered into rest, never more 
to fear; thou hast fought the good fight; thou 
hast kept the faith, and hast received the crown 
of righteousness which God had in store for thee, 
and for all that love him. There .was not any 
thing able to separate thee from his love ; the 
frowns and imprisonment of men could not move 
thee from thy steadfastness; thou wast kept 
above and over them all; because He who is 
stronger than all ruled in thy heart. Oh! how 
was my soul united with thee in that day, because 
thou wast willing to suffer for the testimony of 
a good conscience. But thou art now delivered 
out of thy trials and provings, and hast, as it 
were, stepped aside bebind the vail, so that I shall 
not see thee with my outward eyes; yet with 
my inward and spiritual senses I behold thee, 
and have unity with thy spirit, enjoying thee in 
the seed of life. 

7th month 6th. We were at Mendon, the 
state of that meeting appeared very low; next 
day at Upper Smithfield, and the day following 
at Lower Smithfield, silent, to the mortification 
of many. Here Job Scott met us and we went 
home with him: next day, he and his wife ac- 
companied us to a meeting held at a Friend’s 
house, in which Job bad good service, but I had 
no public testimony to bear. Our next meeting 
was in the edge of Connecticut, held in a Bap- 
tist meeting-house, my companion James Mott 
sat at my left hand and the priest on my right ; 
but he felt to me no more than a little boy, as 
to any fear of man. WhenI closed my testi- 
mony and sat down, he said ‘“ Amen, friend ; 
that doctrine will stand in heaven and earth.’’ 
We parted friendly, and lodged that evening at 
the house of a man who had been convinced of 
Friends’ principles for some years, but had not 
yet joined them in membership. Like many 
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others, he has become too talkative, and is likely 
to dwindle as to the life of religion. On First- 
day we had a large meeting in his barn, that 
held upwards of three hours. There isa tender, 
seeking people in these parts, who are growing 
weary of the priests, and incline to go to Friends’ 
meetings. On Second-day we had a meeting in 
a friendly man’s house ata place called Pomfret, 
the first Friends’ meeting ever held in that part 
of Connecticut. Here also there is a seeking 
seed. 

13th. Having no meeting appointed, we 
went in search of an old man lately received 
into membership, but who through bodily indis- 
position, did not go to meetings. At length we 
found him in a remote place, fifteen miles from 
meeting ; with him and his family we had a com- 
fortable opportunity, and were glad we found 
them out. We parted with them in tenderness, 
and rode about seven miles to dine with a young 
man and his wife who were inclining to Friends: 
then went on to Benjamin Batty’s, where we 
lodged. Next day, we were at their week-day 
meeting; but the Friend’s house where their | 
meetings are usually held, not being large enough 
to contain half the people that assembled, it was 
held in the woods, and continued about three 
hours and a half. Next day, beingthe 15th, we 
attended Providence week-day meeting, in which 
[ was silent. 

Sth mo. Ist. Attended the Quarterly meet- 
ing held on Rhode Island ; in relation to which 
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changed ! 


The precious sons of Zion, compara- 
ble to fine gold, how have they fallen as in the 
streets of mystery Babylon, of whose golden cup 


many have taken deep draughts! But notwith- 
standing this is sorrowfully the case, yet the 
Most High hath a seed preserved who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal, nor kissed his image. 
The prayers and tears of these ascend before him 
as sweet incense, and he regards their interces- 
sion on behalf of his heritage. I have felt with 
and for these, and they are near to me in the 
seed and covenant of love and life. 
To be continued. 





JOHN BANKS, 
[Continued from page 245.] 


[Here follow two letters to his wife, after 
which the Journal proceeds. | 

And after that I was clear of that nation at 
that time. In about two years after (that is from 
1671 to 1673,) the Lord required it of me to go 
and visit Ireland again; and coming to Wicklow, 
I went to the-goaler’s to see Friends in prison, 
and to have a meeting in the town. When the 
goaler saw me, he said, “Oh! Mr. Banks,” (as he 
called me,) “are you come again? I think you 
need not to have come any more, for you did 
your business the last time you were here, for I 
think all the town of Wicklow will be Quakers.’’ 

But notwithstanding what is done, I said it is 
my business to come to see how the Lord’s work 


and other meetings for discipline, I would say, I | prospers, for the work is his, we are no more 


love to feel weight in transacting the business; 


nd that when Friends speak to subjects under 


than instruments in his hand, which he is pleased 
to make use of ; and more than that, thou hast 


consideration, they do it from feeling more than | got a deal of my friends in prison, (I must needs 


from sense. 
rules in any of our meetings, the true life is hurt. 


When the wisdom from beneath | visit them,) being fourteen. 


And the next time I came.to visit this nation, 


There are some men and women of natural parts | (in the year 1675,) I came to this place again, 


who love to have their way in meetings of busi- | 
ness ; and it goes very much against the grain | 
for such to be crossed, and to have to submit 
their judgment to such as have grown up under 
them. Ido not know that I ever met with so. 
much of this disposition as in these parts. Some | 
of them treat meeting business as they would | 
law matters. 

On looking over the state of society in this! 
land, it may truly be said, “‘ the harvest is great, | 
and the faithful laborers few.” There is great ' 
need to intercede with the Lord of the harvest 
to send forth more well qualified laborers. Such 
who are skilful and weighty in the exercise of 
the discipline would be of great use. Oh! that | 
there was more of a living zeal amongst this | 
people. But, alas! the cares of the world, the ' 
deceitfulness of riches, and the unlawful love of 
other things, have greatly prevailed, like a tor- 
rent bearing down all before it, in places, to the 
great damage and wounding of:individuals, and 
the weakness and injury of society. Oh! how 
hath the gold become dim, and the fine gold 





which was about two years more. The priest of 
Wicklow was dead, the Governor gone for Eng- 
land, and no soldiers there, Truth still prosper- 
ing, and Friends meetings settled and established 
in the power of God in peace and quiet, and 
Friends well preserved, in and through their 
sufferings, which makes me to say, there is none 
like unto the true and living God, who has 
wrought, and is working wonders in the earth, 
and is bringing strange and mighty acts to pass, 
And when [ had travelled most of the nation 
through, in visiting of Friends and people, being 
in the North, in that part called the Scott’s 
country, I coming up to Antrum, and eight 
Friends more, with an intent to have a meeting 
at our friend James Greenwood’s house. When 
we came there, there was a constable with his 
staff, and a company of people with him; and 
he stood at the Friend’s door, and said he had an 
order from the Lord Mazereen that we should 
not meet there. I bid him produce his order, 
and we would give him an answer. He holding 
out his staff, said that was his order, and we 
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should not meet there, meet where we would. 
I answered, keep to thy word; we shall be con- 
tent to meet in the king’s street, being a market- 
town, and Friends and many people being come 
together, my mouth being opened in a testimony 
for the Lord, and in love to the souls of the peo- 
ple, in turning their minds to the teachings of 
God in themselves. 

The constable, with his staff, came in a rage 
and fury, being a Presbyterian, to pull me out 
of the meeting ; and I said to him in the author- 
ity of God’s power, art thou not ashamed to mani- 
fest thyself a liar before so many people? Didst 
thou not say we should meet where we would, 
except in our friend’s hotse, so he was smitten, 
and could do no more himself; but he went 
among the people and got a butcher, a man 
picked out for his purpose, to pull me away. 
And he came in a most rigid manner, and took 
me by one arm and haled me down the street a 
little way ; and there came a Friend out of the 
meeting, and said to him, “ Cease from perse- 
cuting the innocent, lest the judgment of God 
fall upon thee,” which did immediately seize 
upon him, and his hands were loosed from me, 
that he had no power to pull me any further, 
and there he stood trembling by me, (I being 
declaring the Truth still,) and he went home and 
took his bed, and never got from under the judg- 
ment ’till he died. Ina little time I saw it to 
be my place to be silent; and our friend, George 
Grigson, had his mouth opened, and said, Oh! 
Antrum, Antrum, Oh! you people of the town 
of Antrum ; is this the entertainment you give 
to strangers? Some in the days of old, who enter- 
tained strangers in true love, entertained angels 
at unawares. A glorious, heavenly day it was 
for tae Lord and his blessed Truth, in strength- 
ening the faith of his people, for his glorious 
power and heavenly presence in a most glorious 
manner did appear, and was livingly manifested 
in the meeting, and many were convinced, and 
several came clearly forth to own and receive the 
Truth in the love of it. 

And in the time of our meeting there was such 
a sudden rain, for the time it did continue, the 
wind and storm were such that I seldom, if ever, 
saw the like; for the water, with the dirt, ran in 
a stream amongst us, so that all,or most of us, 
were wet to the skin. The storm of wind and 
rain were a true figure of their raging perse- 
cuting spirit; and when it was over the sun 
broke forth and hone clearly, so that it was a 
brave sun-shine day ; a true figure of the victory 
the Truth obtained through the power thereof. 

This year, (1675,) going to London to the 
Yearly Meeting, I wrote the following letters to 
my wife. [Here follow two, letters, both from 
London, the first dated the 11th, the second the 
29th of 3rd month, (answering to the sixth 
month, new style ;)] in both these letters there 
are strong expressions of affection to his wife and 


family, and a godly concern and desire for the 
spread and prosperity of Truth. In his account 
of the Yearly Meeting, he says, “‘ Oh! how near 
were we to the Lord, and how near and dear one 
to another, in the unity and fellowship of his 
blessed, holy spirit? Oh! what a blessed com- 
munion was there held, and how richly was the 
table of the Lord spread among us. Oh! what 
thanksgiving, praises, honor and glory, were many 
made to sound out unto him therefor. And Oh! 
the godly care, also for the prosperity of the 
Truth, and spreading abroad thereof, together 
for the settling and establishing of Gospel order 


and discipline in the Churches of Christ. [The . 


two last paragraphs of the second letter, are as 
follows :] 

“ And so blessed and happy are all they that 
bear a faithful testimony for him while they have 
a day and time so todo. My dear, by this thou 
mayest know I am well every way, as [ hope and 
desire thou and thine are, and may continue. 
To-morrow, if the Lord will, I go into the coun- 
try, but must return to this city again, for I see 
I am not yet wholly clear of it. 

‘‘I do hereby remember my duty to my dear 
old father, concerning whom, in care and tender- 
ness, | am the more concerned, being my dear 
mother is by death separated from him, who was 
an honest, tender, true-hearted woman, faithful 
to God in the Truth, according to the knowledge 
thereof received, though much afflicted in bodg 
the latter part of her time; but she died wal 
and made a blessed and happy end. a 


Mary, my servants, live in true love and qwet- 


ness, and subjection to your dame, and be a 4 


example to the children; and the God of love 
preserve you all in the same, forever. Amen.’ 

[To these salutations of her husband, Ann 
Banks answers as follows : 

“‘My dearand well beloved husband, unto whom 
my love reacheth, though separated in body for 
a season, according to the good pleasure of the 
Lord, in a measure of that which changeth not 
do I dearly salute thee, who art dear and near 
unto me, in that which God hath made us sensi- 
ble of, to wit., his blessed living Truth, which 
brought us to the knowledge of himself, and each 
other; in which Truth that is our life, our unity 
and fellowship stands, and doth consist, wherein 
we have been often sweetly comforted and re- 
freshed together; and now, though asunder, 
glory endless be to the worthy name of our God 
forever. — 

“Dear husband, by this thou mayest understand 
that I and all our dear children, with the rest of 
the family, are all well, and am truly willing and 
content to give thee up to do service for the 
Lord, being satisfied that it is in answer to his re- 
quirings thou art separated from us, hoping to 
enjoy thee again in his appointed time ; so not 
our wills but his be done in all things. And as 
in relation to Friends and Truth, (that I know 
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. thou delights to hear of,) all things are pretty 
well and quiet at present; thy father is in health, 
and desires to have his dear love remembered to 
thee, and so do many Friends; with the chil- 
dren’s duty, and the servant’s love also, no more, 
but that I am thy loving and obedient wife, 
A, @. 
From Cockermouth, in Cumberland, the last day of 
the 3rd mo., 1675. 
(He answered this letter of his wife’s on the 
third of 5th month, which concludes as follows. ] 
By this, thou, with Friends may know that | 
am well, and the Lord by his power is with me, 
who hath blessed my endeavors and labors of 
love, I hope for the good of many, for it is the 
good of souls I labor and travel for. I am yet 
to stay one week more here, before I can be clear 
of this city ; for my ery is to the Lord in secret, 
let me not go hence, except thy presence go with 
me. Iam to travel: down the country towards 
Bristol . I received thine dated the last of the 
Third month, that was received by me with 
gladness, because of the well being of thee and 
thine, with Friends and the affairs of truth (that 
thou well said) was the delight of my heart to 
hear of. I can give thee no account of my re- 
turn, for at present I do not see to the end of 
my journey ; and so how the Lord will order me 
as to that, I know not yet, whose will and re- 
quirings I am freely given up to answer, who 


enables me with power and strength sufficient 
to perform what he so requires of me. 


[To his children under same date he writes as 
follows. ] 


My dear children Sarah, John, and Ann, learn | held at Burlington County, New Jersey, endor- 


daily to fear the Lord, by remembering of him, 
and be obedient to your dear mother, with all 
willingness now in my absence; be quiet and 
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though the Lord knows I never held my peace 
for fear of any suffering, but did as he ordered 
me, whether to speak more or less, or to be silent, 
for which bless thou the Lord, oh! my soul, in 
so ordering and preserving of me, in this and 
many other great and various exercises and tribu- 
lations, both in body and spirit, up aud down 
among these wicked informers, where Friends 
have suffered much, by that they call the Con- 
venticle Act. I had seventeen meetings here- 
aways among them ; so having’ not much more in 
my mind that I intend to write, I bid thee fare- 
well in the Lord Jesus Christ. 1 remain thy 
husband in that which changeth not. J. B. 
(To be continued.) 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


At Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Farmington, by adjournments, from the four- 
teenth of the Sixth month to the seventeenth of 
the same, inclusive, 1858 ; 

The names of the Representatives, as sent up 
in Report from our Quarterly and Half Yearly 
Meetings, were called, when they all answered 
except two from Scipio and two from Pelham; 
for the absence of one from each meeting reasons 
were assigned. 

The assistant clerk being absent, John J. Cor- 
nell was appointed for this sitting. 

Certificates of unity from Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings, were received and 
read as follows, viz:—One for Henry Ridgway, 
a Minister, from Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, 


sed by Burlington Quarter, N. J., dated, Fourth 
Month, sixth, 1858. 
One for Isaac H. Smith, a Minister from Creek 


sober, not wanton, nor given to play by no| Monthly Meeting, held at Crum Elbow, Dutch- 
means, nor laughing, but mind your books, and , ess County, New York, dated, sixteenth of Fourth 


that which is good, and go to meetings, and love 
one another, say brother and sister, and think 
often upon my words, my dear children. 
I am your loving Father, 
J. B. 

[The conclusian of this journey is set forth in 
the following letter to his wife, dated Bristol, 
30th of 6th mo., 1675, about two months after 
the preceding letters. ] 

Dear Wife,—By this thou mayst understand 
that I am well in all respects, blessed be the 
. Lord my God forever, who by his power hath 
preserved me so. I am now at this time clear of 
this city and country, and have faithfully per- 
formed my duty in what the Lord my God hath 
required of me, and to-morrow do intend to set 
my face towards home. I have passed through 
a troublesome country here away, by wicked in- 
formers and other officers ; but the Lord hath so 
ordered it by his power and his wisdom, that 
not any Friends have suffered two pence upon 
my account, at any meeting in all my journey ; 


month, 1858. 

One for William Clothier, an Elder, from 
Mount Holly Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, 
dated Sixth month, tenth, 1858. 

One for John Wilson Moore, a member from 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, 
dated Fourth month, twenty-second, 1858. 

And the following being subquently, introduc- 
ed from our Women’s Meeting, were also read, 
viz: 

One for Rachel Hicks, a Minister, from West- 
bury Monthly Meeting, Long Island, in the State 
of New York, endorsed by Westbury Quarter, 
dated Fourth month, fourteenth, 1858. 

One for Esther Haviland, a Minister, from 
Shappaqua Monthly Meeting, held at North 
Castle, West Chester County,‘New York, dated 
the thirteenth of Fifth month, 1858. 

One for Rachel W. Moore, a Minister, from 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, 
endorsed by Philadelphia Quarter, dated Fourth 
month, twenty-second, 1858. 
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Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings with 
which this Meeting is in correspondence were 
now received and read; their contents being 
calulated to make edifying and deeply religious 
impressions upon the minds of Friends, and to 
furnish us with encouragement and hope, as 
well as with information ; the usual Committee 
was appointed to essay an answer thereto, as way 
may be opened in the wisdom and authority of 
truth, embracing the exercises of this meeting, 
and report the same to a future sitting, for con- 
sideration and approval. 

An epistle was also received from our friend, 
Joseph Foulke, and read to our edification and 
instruction. 

The term of service of our Indian Committee 
having expired, and Friends believing that ad- 
vantages may arise to that people from its con- 
tinuance, the committee are continued for 
another period of three years. 


Fifteenth of the month and third of the week. 


Friends met pursuant to adjournment. 

Joseph Thorn, on behalf of therepresentatives, 
reported, that having met and conferred together, 
they had united in proposing Caleb Carmalt for 
clerk, and John J. Cornell, for assistant clerk. 
The names being separately considered, were uni- 
ted with, and they appointed to the service for 
the present year. 

The Meeting now proceeded to consider the 
state of our Religious Society, as exhibited in 
the answer to the queries, and summary answers 
were agreed upon, and directed to be recorded. 

While engaged in reading and answering the 
queries, a deep and lively concern spread over 
the minds of Friends, and we were feelingly re- 
minded that unless we were careful to attend all 
our religious meetings, the interest and _pros- 
perity of our society would suffer, and that no 
organized society can long exist, unless the meet- 
ings of that society are attended. We would 
therefore feelingly exhort our members to a more 
faithful attendance of these solemn assemblies, 
and to endeavor so to live that they may be pre- 
pared, when thus assembled, to wait in solemn 
silence upon the great Creator, and thus be 
qualified to receive the incomes of his love, and 
thereby witness their souls nourished and sus- 
tained to bear the temptations and trials incident 
to human life, as becomes the followers of the 
Lamb of God. 

It was forcibly and clearly shown that all the 
rents and divisions which have distracted, scat- 
tered and estranged those called by the name of 
Friends, had their origin in a feeling of jealousy, 
which at first weakened the bond of love and 
unity, and then aided by the two powerful en- 
gines of evil, talebearing and detraction, has 
carried devastation and destruction in its track, 
and thus covered the minds of the sincere and 
honest-hearted with sorrow. It was clearly 
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brought to view, that from this source arises 
much of the spirit of war that abounds in the 
earth, and we were admonished that had we as 
a society been faithful to our principles and 
testimonies, that had we heeded the injunction of 
that great apostle of truth, George Fox, “ to 
mind the light,” the influence we would have 
cast around us, would have so spread that wars 
would probably at this day have ceased from 
among the civilized nations of the earth. We 
were also shown the happy effects of brethren 
dwelling together in unity ; that it would cement 
and bind them together in a bond of love, and 
strengthen them to bear the testimonies and 
principles of the Christian Church, so as to pro- 
mote the furtherance of the knowledge of the 
Lord among the children of men. 

We have not been unmindful of the so called 
religious revivals that have overspread the 
land, and would regret to utter anything to dis- 
turb the minds of those who are honestly seeking 
to obtain peace and happiness; but we affection- 
ately remind our members that ours is empha- 
tically an inward and spiritual religion, and that 
attention to the light within, makes that light 
shine with increasing brightness; this religion 
is love, it redeems the spirit from all contention, 
and preserves the soul in harmony with the 
source from whence it came ; it stands as a watch- 
ful guard over the excitement of an outside re- 
ligion. ‘Be ye not as the hypocrites are, for 
they love to pray standing in the Synagogues 
and corners of the streets, that they may be seen 
of men.” ‘ But thou when thou prayest, enter 
thou into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which seeth in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall reward thee openly.”’ In the consideration 
of the sixth query, our minds were dipped into 
sorrow for the deficiencies appearing in the sup- 
port of our great testimony against a man-made 
ministry. The fascinating wiles, insidious ap- 
proaches and corrupt efforts of these men, to 
increase and confirm their hold upon the minds 
of men, make us fear that they are more active 
than usual, the spirit of emulation to make 
proselytes being their sustaining arm, and their 
efforts being thus at the bottom of all the ani- 
mosities of Christendom. We know that the 
priests were the first to make golden calves and 
molten images, the first to make divisions among 
the Jewish people, they were the bitter enemies 
of the Son and sent of the Father, the deadliest 
foes of the apostles and primitive Christians. 
They are now, with few exceptions, the chief 
sustaining power of Slavery ; and knowing upon 
what their pay is depending, their principles are 
bounded by geographical lines, upon both sides 
of which they bow at the foot-stool of power. 
And although many of their objects have in view 
a seeming good, we find, when exposed, it is the 
continuation and spread of the system. We 
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therefore affectionately remind our members, 


that our testimony against them is one of our 
first principles—that principles are incapable of 
change. We know from the history of religious 
institutions, that the virtues that give them per- 
manency, stability and power, the causes and the 
crimes that contribute to their fall, are always the 
same, and unless our young friends sustain these 
principles, our hopes are darkened and the seeds 
of our own dissolution are sown. 

We trust our members have been measurably 
preserved from the calamities that an improper 
extension of business has spread around them, 
and we cannot avoid feeling grateful to our be- 
loved predecessors for the rules of discipline that 
they bequeathed to their children upon such 
subjects. These rules have often been compared 
to an external heage of preservation, but never 
was the resemblance more perfect than when 
they have stood, as they have during the past 
year, amid darkness, and storms, and tempests, 
to screen us from desolation and ruin, and pro- 
tecting within their sacred inclosures the germ 
of those restraining principles from which purer 
morality and a happier state of existence is to 
spring. If any evidence were wanting to satisfy 
Friends that the discipline had its origin in the 
counsels of divine and perfect wisdom, we think 
it has been furnished in the events of the past 
year. Men who, during long lives of unintr- 
rupted prosperity, had acquired a character for 
self-restraint, integrity and uprightness; who 
thought they had acquired a competence, found 
themselves suffering from their neglect of the 
advice of the apostle, ‘‘owe no man anything.” 
And that many of those they loved, who had 
contributed to their prosperity and rejoiced in 
their success, had to participate in their ruin. No 
properly constituted mind can avoid feeling for 
those whose home has united prosperity with 
kindness. And when a young and buoyant 
spirit, born to enjoy life and its blessings, wit- 
nesses the silent anguish, or the bursts of agony 
that a sensitive spirit feels when unable to per- 
form its promises,—when they witness the loss 
of character that it brings upon many who are 
worthy; and the vast amount of distress and 
ruin that the failure of a large business concern 
spreads around them ; they must sympathize with 
the suffering, and read lessons of wisdom induc- 
ing them to recoil from the temptations that 
urge them to injure the poor and the fatherless, 
to send them houseless and shelterless, to seek 
in sorrow and perhaps in sin, an unnatural but 
temporary relief from destitution and poverty. 
We know itis easy for those who have escaped 
from snares and sorrows, tospeculate and moralize 
upon the conduct of those who have been less 
successful, or perhaps less prudent than them- 
selves. We fear that these are beyond the reach 
of counsel, but we affectionatly entreat them to 
avoid casting reproach upon the misguided and 
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the wretched, to be active in alleviating the sor- 
rows of the suffering, remembering with deep 
feeling and circumspection, “ Let him that 


thinketh he standeth, take heed, lest he also 
fall.” 

To-morrow, being the day usually set apart 
on Yearly Meeting week for holding Meetings 
for Divine Worship, adjourned to the eleventh 
hour on Fifth day morning. 


Seventeenth of the month and fifth of the week. 


About the time appointed, Friends again as- 
sembled. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
being now introduced, were read, and the proceed- 
ings of that Meeting were satisfactory to the 
Yearly Meeting; it being understood that the 
Meeting for Sufferings have finally disposed of 
the salutation from the Yearly Meeting of Lon- 
don, and that they are not to act thereon. 


The Committee appointed to report the names 
of suitable Friends to constitute the Meeting for 
Sufferings, or Representative Committee, report- 
ed a list of names, which being united with by the 
Meeting, they were appointed for three years, 
Women Friends concurring therein. 


The Committee appointed to prepare esssays 
of epistles, made a report and submitted an essay 
embracing the various concerns which had oc- 
cupied the attention of this Meeting, which was 
directed to be engrossed, signed by the Clerk, 
and a copy forwarded to each of the Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond. 


The business of the Yearly Meeting having 
been concluded, and friends about to separate 
for this year, their minds were drawn into a 
solemn reverential feeling of thankfulness and 
gratitude to the Author of all goodness for the 
blessing of preservation in peace and love. And 
under an humble but contiding hope that his 
blessed and glorious cause is aided by these our 
annual assemblies, we have concluded to adjourn 
to meet again at the usual time next year, if con- 
sistent with his holy will. 


We acknowledge that it has been to the dedi- 
cated and devoted servant a time of close search- 
ing of heart, of deep travail and exercise of 
spirit; but we humbly hope the labors of the 
believers have received the divine approval, that 
individually we have not been searching the 
hearts of others, while our own lie fallow, neg- 
lected and desolate, and we have cherished a 
calm, serene and humble confidence, that the 
Lord, whom we seek, will come to his temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant, whom we 
delight in, that he will fit and prepare us to 
abide the day of his coming—redeeming our 
souls from all corruption, and washing us from 
every sin; that we may glorify his great name 
forever and ever. 

CALEB CARMALT, Clerk, 
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SILENT INFLUENCE. 


It is the bubbling spring which flows gently, 
the little rivulet which runs along, day and night, 
by the farm house, that is useful rather than the 
swollen flood or warning cataract. Niagara ex- 
cites our wonder, and we stand amazed at the 
power and greatness of God there, as he “ pour- 
ed it from the hollow of his hand.” But one 
Niagara is enough for the continent or the world, 
while the same world requires thousands and 
tens of thousands of silver fountains and gently 
flowing rivulets, that water every farm and mea- 
dow, aud every garden, and that shall flow on 
every day and every night with their gentle, 
quiet beauty. So with the acts of our lives. It 
is not by great deeds like those of the martyrs, 
that good is to be done; it is by the daily and 
quict virtues of life—the Christian temper, the 
meek forbearance, the spirit of forgiveness, in 
the husband, the wife, the father, the mother, 
the brother, the sister, the friend, the neighbor, 
that it is to be done. 


” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 10, 1858, 


Essays are sometimes sent us ap our young 
friends, which stand in need of the pruning 


knife, but in using it we hope the life has not 
been injured. Young writers are apt to mistake 
an exuberance of language for fertility of ideas; 
but they would often do well to take the advice 
of a somewhat severe critic, who counselled a 
writer, when he thought a passage particularly 
fine, to strike it out. A better way, perhaps, 
would be to lay aside our essay for a time, and 
then examine how many words could be spared 
without impairing the sense. We must remem- 
ber that words are but the clothing in which 
ideas are presented, and that they may be in such 
profusion as to obscure and encumber, rather 
than adorn. Of beauty of thought it may be 
said as of beauty of person, it “is when unadorned, 
adorned the most.” 


Diep, in Franklin Township, Chester County, Pa., 
on the 17th of 4th mo., 1858, of typhoid fever, Eniza- 
BETH H. Brows, wife of Lewis P. Brown, in the 34th 
year of her age. 


, At his residence, near Poplar Ridge, in Venice, 

C ‘yuga County, N. Y., the 9th of 6th month, 1858, 
Joun Merrit, aged 84 years; he was a member of 
Svipio Monthly Meeting, and for many years an elder. 
He was extensively known and much respected ; his 
coucern for the good order and welfare of society 
seeaied to continue with him to the closing period, and 
the cheerfulness and patience which he evinced during 


1a somewhat protracted and painful illness, gave evi- 
dence that the loss that a numerous circle of relatives 
and feiends have sustained in his death, was to him a 
great gaia. 

Diep, at Willow Field, (his late residence in Kent 
County, Maryland,) Dr. R. T. Aten, of paralysis, in 
the 57th year of his age. 

He was an eminent physician, a consistent philan- 
thropist, and a firm friend; a possessor of rare talents, 
and those who knew him best could truly say, “A 
great man hath fallen in our midst.” He was;, on the 
maternal side, a lineal descendant of Judge and Mar- 
garet Fell—afterwards Fox ; and though not amember 
with Friends, beld all their promivent principles. His 
respect forthe Christian religion was deep and sincere ; 
he said he never dared to close his eyes for sleep, 
without commending his soul to his Maker, without 
making his peace with his God. 

, At the same place, of dysentery, on the first 
day of 8th mo., 1857, Dr. R. W. ALLEN, the only and 
highly accomplished son of the above; one in whom 
the principles of the Christian religion appeared to 
be intuitive. His inquiries and remarks, when quite a 
child, ofien brought to remembrance this language of 
Scripture; ‘From the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.” A few hours before the 
close, he, with perfect composure, took an affectionate 
leave of his friends; and on his mother inquiring 
how he felt, he replied, ‘‘ All is well.” 


SCRAP FROM EUTHANASY. 


There are those whose minds are so small, that 
this world is enough for them, as it would seem. 
To a man of this character who is a tradesman, 
the earth was made for his shop to stand on, and 
to be a street for his customers to come up, "and 
to him life is a long market day, and the safety 
of a bank is in the ‘place of Providence ; and his 
sorrow for a bad bargain is an anxiety greater 
than ought to be felt for any thing else but sin. 
And sinful his state of mind is become, for it is 
without God. Ard now memory, calculation, 
activity fail him ; and so his love of trading fails. 
And now he says, “I thought existence had been 
a mart for trading on, but it is not, though it is 
only so [ have used it. Lord have mercy on me.” 


Better late than never, infinitely better. But it © 


is sad to see a man begin to serve God only be- 
cause he cannot serve Mammon any longer. That 
is more melancholy than seeing a man’s faculties 
fail. 

What seems to be the decay of the mind is 
very distressing to witness—but it is but the 
body that is enfeebled. Mend the decaying 
body, and the mind would show itself again. 1t 
is not the soul, but only the manifestation of it 
that fails with the brain. My hands are palsied, 
and I cannot use them; but my mind isas lively 
as ever. My brain is torpid, and is useless for 
thinking ; but my soul may be the same as ever. 
An.aged:relative of mine had been childish for 
many years, and knew none of her family. But 
for an hour or two before she died, she was her- 
self again. And she knew all her friends, and 
asked after her absent children. And through 
her watery eyes and blank expression, her soul 
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looked out on the world again, as loving, and 
knowing, and peaceful as ever. Of the day of 
her life the latter part was as dark as night; but 
it was with fog and clouds, not with an extin- 
guished sun; for in the evening the sun of her 
reason was seen again, and seen tomhave been 
always shining in itself, though not into the 
world. It is a great thing for us to be made sure, 
sometimes, that though the soul is darkened, it 
is not put out. And if we see for ourselves that 
the soul can be eclipsed, and yet shine on again, 
then we can so easily trust how the shadow of 
death will pass over it, if righteous, only to leave 
it shining forth as the sun in the kingdom of our 
Father. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
An Essay on the Beneficent Distribution of the 
Sense of Pain. By G. A. RowEtt. 


[Continued from page 248.] 


Insects stand higher in the scale of animated 
beings, but they are heedless of casualties which 
would be death or torture toman. The dragon- 
fly, says Professor Owen, may be regarded, from 
the size and perfection of its organs of vision, 
and its great and enduring powers of flight and 
predatory habits, as the eagle of insects. He 


speaks of its head as being covered by two enor- 
mous convex masses of eyes, numbering upwards 


of 12,000 in each mass. He states that the 
swallow cannot match it in its aérial course, and 
that it not only outstrips its swift and nimble 
feathered pursuer, but can do more in the air 
than any bird—can fly backwards and sidelong, 
to right or left, and alter its course on the in- 
stant without turning. He describes its brain 
as being in keeping with the rest of its preroga- 
tives, and having a larger development than in 
any other insect. Yet we learn from the 
“Entomology” of Kirby and Spence, that, when 
the tail of one of these beautiful creatures was 
directed to its mouth to see whether its known 
voracity would induce it to bite itself, it actually 
devoured the four terminal segments of its body. 
When it had proceeded thus far in the work of 
self-demolition, it escaped by accident, and flew 
away as briskly as if nothing had happened. 
Whatever may have been the pain, it was at 
least subordinate to appetite, and apparently the 
animal had not the slightest suspicion that every 
mouthful was bitten from its own living flesh. 
It cannot surprise us after this to be told that 
many an insect which has been impaled by the 
scientific collector will eat with as much avidity 
as when free and unhurt. Mr. Hope informed 
Mr. Rowell that he once had a carnivorous beetle 
which got loose, and, in spite of the pin through 
its body, it wandered quietly about and devoured 
all the other specimens in the case. ‘“ The 
cockchafer,” says Kirby and Spence, ‘ will walk 
away with apparent indifference after some bird 
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had nearly emptied its body of its viscera, and 
an humble-bee will eat honey with greediness 
though deprived of itsabdomen.”” Theinstances 
of the kind which are upon record are absolutely 
legion, and we may fairly conclude that the suf- 
fering of insects is as much less acute than our 
own, as their exposure to injury is greater. 


If we continue to go up higher, and, leaving 
the animals without backbones, come to the 
lower classes of vertebrata, we shall still find 
reason to believe that their sensibility to pain is 
not acute. The conduct of fish bears out the 
inference which would be drawn from the small- 
ness of their brain. “Often,” says Mr. Davy 
in the “ Angler and his Friend,” “a trout has 
been captured with a hook in its mouth which 
it carried off only an hour or two before.” 
When Lord Byron, therefore, in satirising with 
just indignation the piscatorial atrocities recom-. 
mended by Walton, said that 


“ The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb in his gullet 
Should have a hook, with a small trout to 
pull it,” 

he was mistaken in his assumption that the 
angler and the trout would be equal sufferers. 
A man with a hook in his jaws would have no 
great disposition to sit down to a feast, and he 
would certainly eat with a caution and a counte- 
nance very different from the eager voracity with 
which a fish in this predicament returns to its 
prey. Ifasmall bone from the trout sticks in 
his throat, how little does he show of the com- 
posure which is manifested by the trout itself 
when the barbed steel is left buried in its gullet ! 


The more we advance towards human beings, 
the more strongly marked become the indi- 
cations of pain. Mr. Rowell believes rats and 
rabbits to be far from sensitive, because they 
will pull away from a trap and leave a foot behind 
them. This rather proves their terror of being 
captured than their indifference to the process 
of tearing off a limb, though the fact that the 
operation should be possible when the leg has 
not been cut, and that they should afterwards 
recover from the effects of the mutilation, is 
evidence enough that they are not constituted 
like ourselves. The slenderness of their forms 
facilitates the dismemberment ; but a man in a 
similar situation would not have the resolution 
to release himself by wrenching off so much as a 
finger, nor could keep from swooning if he made 
the attempt. Mr. Rowell relates horrible cases 
in which horses had broken their bones at the 
fetlock joint and were compelled to walk upon 
the stumps, with their fore feet turned up, as we 
should turn back our legs to walk upon our 
knees, and yet continued to graze quietly till 
they were despatched. But assuming the par- 
ticulars to be accurately reported, and they did 
not fall under the observation of Mr. Rowell 
himself, we attach little importance to them. 
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He acknowledges that horses are keenly alive to 
the stroke of a whip, the prick of the spur, and 
the sting of an insect. That they are peculiarly 
sensitive to lameness is also a matter of every 
day experience. They groan when they are 
wounded on the field of battle, and by their looks 
and their restlessness betray great uneasiness 
when the lacerated flesh begins toinflame. The 
absence of pain in particular instances of exten- 
sive injury can only be temporary, in the same 
way that the soldier is often unconscious for a 
time that his arm has been shot off, or a ball 
been lodged in his body. The numbness which 
appears to be produced by the concussion passes 
away, and the sensitiveness is to be judged by 
the suffering which ensues at a subsequent stage. 
Horses, no doubt, feel less than men, but they 
feel a great deal. Lt is impossible, however, to 
gauge with precision the degree of anguish which 
is alloted to each grade of animal life. There 
are circumstances in every case which must be 
experienced to be understood, and to estimate 
truly the condition of worms or quadrupeds we 
must become worms and quadrupeds ourselves. 
Enough for our purpose that there are unmis- 
takeable indications that Providence either tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, or else does 
what is equivalent, fits the fleece to the keen- 
ness of the blast. Enough that we can see amid 
the mists of imperfect knowledge that the same 
wisdom and beneficence which adapted animals 
for the element in which they move and have 
their being has equally apportioned their sensa- 
tions to their situation, and that no animated 
being exists under circumstances which forbid it 
to praise Him “ who satisfieth the desire of every 
living thing.” 





















































































































































(To be continued.) 




















For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE INDWELLING SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 


The spirit of truth within us is the infallible 
touchstone. Truly and humbly sought, it sub- 
dues all there may be of deceit or pretence in 
that heart which is open to receive it. It is 
ever present, equally to guide or sustain us. 
Around the pathway it casts up for us among 
the intricate mazes of life, power, strength, con- 
fidence and peace. Fully capable of bearing its 
followers out in everything they undertake for 
its sake, it is the only safe monitor amid the con- 
fusion, the sin, the temptation of the world, and 
its calming voice controls the troubled waters. 
It is the mantle of the prophet, and he who 
wraps it about him may go forth safely through 
the hatred of a world. 

Itis universal. As the rain of heaven falls upon 
soaring mountains and humble vallies; upon 
the broad bosom of the ocean and into the 
rippling brook ; upon waving prairies and peace- 
ful meadows ; upon the primeval forest and the 
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trembling harebell; so the spirit of truth 
descends upon the great and the lowly, upon 
the talented and the ignorant, calling for various 
duties, but opening unto all vistas of moral in- 
fluence, worth and power. 

The young man emerging from college upon 
the great stream of life, when he first feels the 
swell of its waters bearing him along with re- 
sistless current and wafted by strong winds, 
would do well to take this spirit of truth for 
his guide. And when the waves that bear him 
so swiftly, grow troubled, and the winds sweep 
fiercely around him beating the angry waters 
against jutting rocks, its sweet influence will 
glide like sunlight among them, showing where 
the humble follower of the spirit of truth can 
pass safely by. 

To the young man whose circumstances force 
him out sooner upon the tide, who is allowed 
little time for preparation, but whose active 
hand and brain must earn his daily bread; 
whose heart, among the trials and temptations 
that crowd around the poor, hungers after the 
human kindness which is denied it, this Spirit 
of Truth will do more for him than wealth, posi- 
tion or reputation. 

The Spirit of Truth is sustaining in sorrow. 
In the shadow of those griefs that come to us 
through no fault of ours, in doubt, in fear, in 
season when the whole being seems filled with 
wretchedness, this spirit alone can bear with us 
and for us the heavy burden that weighs us down, 
can alone show us how these trials are for our 
good ; can alone turn our hearts to that loving 
Kather who watches over us at all times. 

Storms sweep over the face of nature, darken- 
ing the heavens and obscuring the rays of the 
sun. But we know these storms are necessary. 
After them the air becomes clearer, the clouds 
lift themselves from the hill-tops to let the joy- 
ous sun shine on them, the wind blows freer down 
the valleys, and Nature through all her arteries 
pours the flood of purity she has imbibed; so 
from out those times of trial through which we 
are guided by the sweet, strong influences of 
Truth, the heart comes forth healthier, the 
understanding is cleared from overhanging 
doubts, the wings of thought take a wider 
range, and all our Nature bows before this pure 
and mighty Spirit. 

Universal in its application to all men’s lives, 
it is universal in its application to all parts of 
every man’s life. There is no duty, however 
great, none of the relations betweea man and 
God, to which this spirit does not stand a clear 
interpreter. When he bows in prayer in the 
secret of his closet, and when the heart is triid 
in the daily conflict of life, the Spirit of Truth, 
pure and undefiled, is all that can sanctify man’s 
wishes before the throne of God. 

In the numberless small entries that fill the 
pages of every hour, the evidence of the exist- 
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ence of this spirit is often strongest. It is only 
through this constant discipline in small things, 
this ever present watchfulness over light words 
and thoughtless acts, this continued exercise of 
the moral strength, that we are braced for the 
walk along higher paths leading to greater duties. 

The Spirit of Truth, then, maketh beautiful 
in prosperity and strong in adversity ; hallow- 
eth wisdom and instructeth ignorance ; sanctifies 
power and strengthens weakness, lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, and every hour 
of each man’s life. Let us then hasten to clothe 
ourselves with its holy garments, to take the 
first step in those paths in which are wisdom, 
purity and peace. Let us bow humbly and 
reverently, in the full sense of that voice, whose 
possession imposes such vast responsibilities, and 
obedience to whose dictates will enable us to stand 
bravely up beneath them; remembering that 
around its humble and earnest servants the 
Spirit of Truth folds a strong arm to strengthen, 
encourage and sustain, in all trial, temptation 
and sorrow. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for SixTH month. 


1857. 1858. 

Rain during some portion ofthe 24h’rs, 19 days 15 d’s. 
do. allornearly allday, . ...4 “% 1 # 
Cloudy without storms,. ....3 “% 2 & 
Ordinary clear,. . . . 4“ % 4% 


Deaths, (counting four current weeks 
for each month,) 


TEMPERATURES, &C. 

The mean this month ¢his year has been 75-18 
deg. ; that of last year 69:25 deg., while the 
average of the mean temperature for sixty-nine 


635 760 


years past has been 71:56 deg. The highest 
ditto attained at the Pennsylvania Hospital this 
year has been 94 deg.; while the highest ast 
year was 89 deg. 

The highest mean during that entire period of 
69 years, (1828 and 1833,) 77 deg. The lowest 
mean during that entire period, (1816,) 64 deg. 

The rainy and cloudy spell of weather spoken 
of in last month’s review continued, with but 
three clear days in this month, up to the 18th 
instant inclusive, that is to say, from the fifth 
day of April, up to said 18th inst., there had 
been but ¢en clear days, and it was only by 


straining the point in several instances that even | 


that small number could be recorded. 

To make another summing up—out of the 
seventy-five days thus designated, we had fifty- 
Jive on which rain fell ; one snow ; nine cloudy, 
and ¢en clear, or nearly so. 

Can that renowned personage, “‘ the oldest in- 
habitant,” show a record to beat this. 

From the record at Pennsylvania Hospital, 
we find that, during 24 hours ending at 6 P. M. 
on the 12th, 4.40 inches fell ; while at the resi- 
dence of a friend of the writer’s, in the north- 
western part of the city, it was still heavier, 53 
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inches having fallen during the same period of 
time. 

In reference to temperature, the month has 
averaged about 3} degrees higher than the aver- 
age for sixty-nine years past, and has only been 
equalled or exceeded three times during that en- 
tire period, viz :—1793, 76 deg., and 1828 and 
1831, each 77 deg., rising however to 75 deg. 
three times, viz :—in 1822, 1825 and 1838. 

Philadelphia, 7th mo. 1st, 1858. J. M. E. 


COOLING ROOMS. 


In these warm days many are seeking the re- 
freshing influence of a cool and shady place, 
whereunto they can retreat from the blazing sun. 
To aid them in this matter the Scientific Ameri- 
can says: The first necessity is a thorough draft. 
This can always be obtained by opening every 
door and window in the basement, the top of 
every window above, and by throwing each door 
wide open: but above all, be sure that the trap- 
door in the roof is open, and there is plenty of 
air-room from it down the stairs, so that, which- 
ever be the direction of the wind, there will be 
at least one ascending current of air in the house. 
Another requisite is shade. Our jcommon slat 
shutter answers well for the windows, but the 
most cheap and convenient shelter for the roof is 
to cover it thickly with straw, dried reeds or 
rushes. These will resist the influence of the 
noonday sun, and keep the garret almost as cool 
as the basement. One of the most simple me- 
thods, and at the same time cheapest means of 
artificially lowering the temperature of a room, 
is to wet a cloth of any size, the larger the bet- 
ter, and suspend it in the place you want cooled; 
let the room be well ventilated, and the temper- 
ature will sink from ten to twenty degrees in less 
than half an hour. Asa last suggestion we will 
inform the reader that, in summer, it is well to 
keep a solution of chloride of lime in the house, 
and occasionally sprinkle it in the more frequent- 
ed parts, as the passages and stairs. 


IMAGINATION. 


Thomas Fuller relates a curious incident which 
is truly characteristic. A gentleman (he says) 
having led a party of children beyond their 
usual journey, they began to be weary and 
cried to him to carry them; which, because of 
their multitude, he could not do; but he told 
them he would provide them horses to ride on ; 
then cutting little wands out of the hedge, as 
nags for them, and a larger one for himself, they 
mounted,and those that could scarcely walk before, 
now, full of mirth, bounded cheerfully home. 


Forbearance.—“Bear and forbear:’’ endeavor 
“to overcome evil with good,” and to “live peace- 
ably with all.” <“‘ Better is he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.”’ 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


BY E, BARRET BROWNING. 


INT 





Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers! 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against their 

mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 

The young fawns are playing in the shadows, 
The young flowers are blooming from the west ; 

But the young, young children, O my brothers! 
They are weeping bitterly ! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the otbers, 
In the country of the free. 


Do you question the young children in their sorrow, 
Why their tears are falling so? 

The old man may weep for his to-morrow 
Which is lost in long ago. 

The old tree is leafless in the forest, 
The old year is ending in the frost; 

The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest, 
The old hope is hardest to be lost! 

But the young, young children, O my brothers! 
Do you ask them why they stand 

Weeping sore before the bosome of their mothers, 
In our happy fatherland ? 


They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their looks are sad to see ; 

For the man’s grief untimely draws and presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy. 

“Your old earth,” they say, “is very dreary ;” 
“Our young feet,” they say, “ are very weak. 

Few paces have we taken, yet ure weary— 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek ! 

Ask the old why they weep, and not the children, 
For the outside earth is cold, 

And we young ones stand without, ia our be bewil- 

d’ring, 

And the graves are for the old.” 


“ True,” say the young children, “it may happen \ 
That we die before our time! 

Little Alice died last year—the grave is shapen 
Like a snow-ball, in the rime. 

We looked into the pit prepared to take her, 
Was no room for any work in the close clay! 

From the sleep wherein she lieth none will wake her, 
Crying—“ Get up, little Alice, it is day !” 

If you listen by that grave in sun and shower, 
With your ear down, little Alice never cries; 

Could we see her face, be sure we should not know 

her, 

For the new smile which has grown witbin her eyes. | 

For merry go her moments, lull’d and still’d ia 
The shroud, by the kirk chime 

“It is good when it happens, say the children, 
That we die before our time!” 


Alas, the young children! they are seeking 
Death in life, as best to have! 

They are binding up their hearts away from breaking, 
With a cerement from the grave. 
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If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 
We fall on our faces trying to go ; 
And underneath our heavy eyelids drooping 
The reddest flowers would look as pale as snow ; 
For all day we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal dark underground, 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round. 


“ All day long the wheels are droning, turning, 
Their wind comes in our faces ! 
Till our hearts turn, and our heads with pulses burn- 
ing, 
And the walls turn in their places! 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that droopeth down the wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling, 
Are all turning all the day, and we with all! 
All day long the iron wheels are droning, 
And sometimes we could pray, 
‘O ye wheels, (breaking off in a mad moaning,) 
Stop! be silent for to-day !’” 


Ay, be silent! let them hear each other breathing, 
For a moment, mouth to mouth ; 

Let them touch each other’s hands, in a fresh wreath- 

ing 

Of their tender human youth ; 

Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God giveth them to feel; 

Let them prove their inward souls against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, O wheels! 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
As if fate in each were stark ! 

And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 


Now tell the weary children, O my brothers! 
That they look to Him and pray, 


| For the bless’d One who blesseth all the others, 


To bless them another day. 
They answer—* Who is God that He should hear us,” 
While this rushing of the iron wheels is stirr’d ? 


| When we sob aloud, the human creatures near us 


Pass unhearing—at least, answer not a word ; 


| Aud we hear not (for the wheels in their resounding) 


Strangers speaking at the door. 
1s it likely God with angels singing round Him, 
Hears our weeping any more? 


Two words, indeed, of praying we remember; 
And at midnight’s hour of harm, 

“ Our Father,” looking upward in our chamber, 
We say softly for a charm. 

We say no other words except “ Our Father !” 
And we think that, in some pause of angel’s song, 


| He may pluck them with the silence sweet to gather, 


And hold both in His right hand, which is strong. 
Oar Father! If he heard us, He would surely— 
For they call Him good and mild— 
Answer, smiling down the steep world very purely, 
“Come and rest with me, my child.” 


‘‘ But no,” say the children, weeping faster, 
y ’ ping 





Go out, children, from the mine and from the city, 
Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do! 
Pluck your handsfull of the meadow cowslips pretty, ' 
Laugh aloud to feel your fingers let them through ! 
Bat children say, “‘ are cowslips of the meadows 
Like the weeds anear the mine? | 
Leave us quiet in the dark of our coal shadows, 


From your pleasures fair and fine. 


“For Oh!” say the children, ‘‘ we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap : 


“ He is silent as a stone; 


| And they tell us that His image is the master 


Who commands us to work on.” 
“Go to!” say the children ; “‘ up in Heaven, 
Dark wheel-like, turning clouds are all we find ! 
Do not mock us! we are atheists in our grieving ; 
We look to him—but tears have made us blind!” 
Do you hear childrea weeping and disproving, 
O my brothers, what ye teach ? 
For God’s possible is taught by His world’s loving, 
And the children doubt of each ! 
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And well may the children weep before ye, 
They are weary ere they run! 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun! 
They know the grief of men, but not the wisdom, 
They sink in their despair, with hope atcalm, 
Are slaves without liberty in Coristdom, 
Are martyr’s by the pang without the palm. 
Are worn as if with age; yet unretrievingly 
No joy of memory keep, 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly, 
Let them weep, let them weep! 


at Loango, where it seems he had taken 123 
Africans on board, and the command had there- 
fore devolved on her first mate, a native of 
Brittany, named Bernard. He found no papers, 
no instructions, no plans, no manifest to guide 
his movements, but he knew that he had to go 
to Cabenda ; that the Sle//a bad been chartered 
by Messrs. Regis & Co., of Marseilles ; that the 
object of her visit to the coast was to take in 
‘‘ Africana immigrants ;”’ that the imperial Gov- 
ernment had sanctioned the transaction; and 


They look up, with their pale and sunken faces, ; . 
Cae P that all he had to do was to obtain a full cargo 


And their look is dread to see ; 








For you think you see their angels in their places, 
With eyes meant for Deity. 

‘* How long,” they say, “‘ how Jong, O cruel nation! 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s 

heart? | 

Trample down with mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? | 

Our blood splashes upward, O our tyrants ! 
And your purple shows your path,” 

But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath! 


| 

| 

| 

THE BRITISH OUTRAGES—TIE HORRORS OF THE 
FRENCH SLAVE TRADE. 


A despatch from Washington informs us that | 
the President will immediately communicate all | 
the facts that have come to his knowledge, in | 
relation to the outrages committed by British 
cruisers on American merchantmen. It is also 
said that orders have been despatched to the 
Home Squadron to repair to the scene of these 
outrages and prevent their repetition. It is a lit- 
tle remarkable that the offensive cruisers should 
carry on their high-handed work under the 
nominal plea of suppressing the slave trade, 
while, according to the French Minister, the 
French Government has entered boldly into the 
African slave traffic, and with the full consent 
of Great Britain! In order to show the horrors 
of this traffic, we invite attention to the follow- 
ing terrible account :— 





' 


From the Kingsion Journal, April 15 


The French Slave Trade and its horrers— 
cruize of the steamer Stella, and its conse- 
quences. 


On the 20th of November last, a small steamer 
of 383 tons, and 80 horse power, constructed to 
sail with or without steam, fully armed and 
equipped for war, carrying a crew of thirty-two 
men, and displaying the French flag, might have 
been seen putting out from Loango, on the 
western coast of Africa, and creeping along 
shore, towards Cabenda. Her name was the 
Stella. A small fleet of French men-of-war was 


waiting her arrival at that port.—It consisted 
of four vessels, namely:—La Tourmente, La 
Canoniere, the corvette La Zelia, and La Jeanne 
d’ Arc, the whole division being under the com- 
mand of M. Prote, captain of the latter vessel. 
The Stella had lost its captain, by name Oddo, 


Stella challenged to preduce her papers. 


and convey the people to Guadaloupe, one of the 
| French West India colonies. 
| knew, too, that there was a squadron of British 
cruisers somewhere aloug the coast, and may 
have had misgivings as to the fate of his vessel, 


He probably 


her crew and her passengers in the hold, were the 
But 


the presence of the French squadron, under 


}such circumstances, doubtless encouraged him 


to proceed with what was evidently a desperate 
enterprise. He fqund the Svel/a short of coals, 
short of water, and short of provisions, and the 
small quantity on board of bad quality. 

The Breton, however, is proverbially deter- 
mined and obstinate; and Captain Bernard 
reached Cabenda in the course of a few hours. 
On the 30th he took on board six hundred and 
nine ‘immigrants,’ all of them more or less 
sickly. On the lst of December, the agent of 
the Imperial government, Commodore Prote, 
came on board and entered into “ contracts for 
service’ with the “immigrants.” Immediately 
after, the Stella weighed anchor for Longue- 
bonne, towing La Cunoniere, the Commodore 
having given orders that the latter was to “ pro- 
tect the embarkutiou of the complement” of the 
Stella’s cargo. At Longuebonne, and on a sig- 
nal preconcerted between those on board and 
those on shore—the government agent obtained 
and shipped eighty-seven more “ immigrants.” 

On the 4th of December the Sella left 
Longuebonne, having on board a cargo of nine 
hundred and fifty Africans, male and female, 
most of them very sickly, and none older than 
twenty-five, but ranging from the ages of eighteen 
and twenty. The crew, as already stated, num- 
bered thirty-two, making a grand total of nine 
hundred and eighty-two human beings on board 
a steamer of three hundred and eighty-three 
tons; though one account sets her at six hundred. 
Let our readers but bear in mind how much 
after cabin passengers suffer from the great heat 
of the machinery on board even the largest 
steamers, and they may form a faint idea of the 
torments of these nine hundred and fifty wretched 
Africans, crammed into the hold of the Stel/la— 
which might not inappropriately be named the 
“‘ Star of Misfortune,’ as she pursued her weary 
way across the waste of waters; and nearly every 
alternate hour during that ghastly voyage, the 
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corpse of human beings was committed to the 
deep. Not with the solemn ceremonies charac- 
teristic of Christian burials, but without rite, or 
prayer, or tear of regret, were those victims of 
cupidity consigned to the bottomless ocean ; cast 
forth like so much carrion, to be devoured by the 
obscene monsters that people its depths, there to 
lie till they shall arise, at the sound of the last 
trump, to bear a terrible testimony against their 
murderers. 

At length—that is, on the 3d of January of 
the present year—the Sve/la and her putrid cargo 
reached Basseterre, Guadaloupe, and landed four 
hundred and ninety-seven males and one hundred 
and fifty females, the miserable remnant of the 
nine hundred and fifty people kidnapped from 


their African homes. One third had passed to | 


rest. Asphyxia, dysentery, fever, and exhaustion 
from fatigue and want of food, had done their 
office. 

But all was not yet over. These six hundred 
and forty-seven wretched beings, the majority 
perfectly naked, a few of the females only being 
slightly covered, and none sufficiently so to save 
decency, were landed at Basscterre, a remote 
point of the island of Guadaloupe. These were 
Uaptain Bernard’s instructions from Commodore 
Prote, who appears to have been ignorant of a 
certain previous arrangement with the firm of 
Labens, Cotlin & Co., of Pointe a Petre, Guada- 
loupe, and of a local ordinance, signed Bonfils, 
which designated Pointe a Petre as the only 
authorized port for the disembarkation of “ im- 
migrants.” No arrangement had been:made at 
Basseterre for the reception of what our corres- 
pondents style “‘ the merchandise.” 

The place offered not the smallest accommo- 
dation. It was a mere quagmire, a mud hole, 
and the poor unfortunates who had survived the 
horrors of the middle passage were now crowded 
together in a pen, puddling in mire and filth like 
cattle at a market. More than even this, the 
water of Basseterre possesses chemical proper- 
ties notoriously fatal to persons suffering from 
dysentery, and no other was obtainable. The 
place itself, too, was the most remote from Pointe 
a Petre, in the immediate neighborhood of which 
resides the planters to whom the “ immigrants” 
had been allotted. Consequently, the former 
had to convey their “ots” across the island, in 
the condition in which they were, without loss 
of time, and in the best way they could. Some 
were driven over land, others were crowded on 
board of small coasters under the direction of 
the firm of MM. Monnerot & Fillet, of La Moule. 

Amongst these coasters was a small schooner, 
called La Nouville Active, on board of which one 
hundred and five Africans were crowded ; eighty- 
two in the hold, and twenty-threc, for want of 
more room, on deck. She left port at ten in the 
evening, but in running down the creek called 
La Canal des Saintes, she struck upon some 
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rocks, the position of which was well known, 
and foundered. The eighty-two Africans in the 
hold were drowned. Only the twenty three on 
deck escaped with the crew. The local govern. 
ment at once prohibited the newspapers from 
publishing any account of the catastrophe, and 
the colony would have remained ignorant of it 
had not the corpses of the victims been thrown 
upon the shore by the waves, to tell the ghastly 
tale to the terrified population. 


From the Albany Knickerbocker. 
NARROW ESCAPE OF A RAILROAD TRAIN. 


A slide occurred on the railroad which winds 
along the gorge between Lewiston and Suspen- 
sion Bridge, on Friday evening last, under cir- 
cumstances that cause one to realize how constant 
and imminent are the perils of travel by rail, 
even under the most favorable circumstances. 
This road for most of the distance is on the very 
brink of the gorge, in some places hundreds of 
feet above the river, sometimes inserted into the 
perpendicular ledge, with large masses of rocks 
suspended fearfully over the track. At a point 
about mid-way between the Falls and 1 ewiston, 
where the track lies about two hundred feet 
above the river and where the descent is nearly 
perpendicular, nearly seventy feet of the road- 
bed slid off. The cob-house perpendicular wall, 
no broader at the base than at the top, which 
was relied upon to make things safe, began to 
give way, as the track master assured me, nearly 
or quite a week before. The giving out of the 
whole structure had been looked upon as certain 
for some time, and yet cars filled with passengers 
continued to be drawn at least twice aday. Such 
recklessness is without a parallel in railway 
management. 

A gentleman, who was too late for the train, 
started to walk that evening over the track from 
Lewiston to Suspension Bridge. It was he who 
first discovered the slide, but he came within a 
bair’s breadth of going down the chasm himself. 
Not dreaming of anything of the sort, he walked 
to the very brink before he discovered by the dim 
light of the moon, the fearful state of the case. 
Another step, and it would have been the last of 
him. Fortunately, he caught a glimpse of the 
yawning gulf. Flis retrograde movement was 
both timely and rapid. The slide had probably 
taken place immediately on the passing over of 
the train but a short time before, for the rocks 
were then tumbling and crashing into the abyss, 
and the gentleman felt sensibly the earth giving 
way under his feet as he sprang back. No mor- 
tal can tell how near destruction and total anni- 
hilation that train of carscame. Its own weight 
and motion, doubtless started the avalanche. Its 
speed—an instant of time—a finger’s weight— 
may have been all that stood between eternity 
and every soul on board. But the train did 
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pass, the pleasure-seeking passengers all uncon- 
scious of the danger they had escaped. 





THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


The plumage of the mocking-brid, though 
none of the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or bril- 
liant in it, and, had he nothing else to recom- 
mend him, would scarcely entitle him to notice ; 
but his figure is well proportioned, and even 
handsome. The ease, elegance, and rapidity of 
his movements, the animation of his eye, and the 
intelligence he displays in listening, and laying 
up lessons from almost every species of the 
feathered creation within his hearing, are really 
surprising, and mark the peculiarity of his genius. 
To these qualities we may add that of a voice 
full, strong, and musical, and capable of almost 
every modulation, from the clear mellow tones 
of the wood-thrush to the savage screams of the 
bald eagle. In measure and accent, he faith- 
fully f lows his originals. In force and sweet- 
ness of expression, he greatly improves upon 
them. In his native groves, mounted upon the 
top of a tall bush, or half-grown tree, in the 
dawn of dewy morning, while the woods are al- 
ready vocal with the multitude of warblers, his 
admirable song rises pre-eminent over every 
competitor. Jhe ear can listen to his music 
alone, to which that of all the others seems a 
mere accompaniment. Neither is this strain al- 
together imitative. His own native notes, which 
are easily distinguishable by such as are well 
acquainted with those of our various birds of 
song, are bold and full, and varied seemingly be- 
yond all limits. They consist of short expres. 
sions of two, three, or, at the most, five or six 
syllables, generally interspersed with imitations, 
and all of them uttered with great emphasis and 
rapidity, and continued, with undiminished ardor, 
fur half an howr, or an hour, at a time. His ex- 
panded wings and tail, glistening with white, and 
the buoyant gayety of his action, arrest the eye, 
as his song most irresistibly does the ear. He 
sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy—he 
mounts and descends, as his song swells or dies 
away, and as Mr. Bartram has beautifully ex- 
pressed it, “‘ he bounds aloft with the celerity of 
an arrow, as if to recall his very soul, which ex- 
pired in the last elevated strain.” While thus 
exerting himself, a by-stander, destitute of sight, 
would suppose that the whole feathered tribe had 
assembled together, on a trial of skill, each striv- 
ing to produce his utmost effect—so perfect are 
his imitations. He many times deceives the 
sportsman, and sends him in search of birds that 
perhaps are not within miles of him, but whose 
notes he exactly imitates. Even birds them- 
selves are frequently imposed on by this admir- 
able mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied calls 
of their mates, or dive, with precipitation, into 
the depths of thickets, at the scream of what 
they supposed to be the sparrow-hawk. 


The mocking-bird loses little of the power and 
energy of his song by confinement. In his do- 
mesticated state, when he commences his song, 
it is impossible to stand by uninterested. He 
whistles for the dog ; Ceesar starts up, wags his 
tail, and runs to meet his master. He squeaks 
out like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries 
about, with hanging wings and bristled feathers, 
clucking, to protect her injured brood. He runs 
over the quivering of the canary, and the clear 
whistlings of the Virginia nightingale or red 
bird, with such superior execution and effect, that 
the mortified songsters feel their own inferiority, 
and become altogether silent, while he seems to 


triumph in their defeat by redoubling his exer- 
tions. 


This excessive fondness for variety, however, 
in the opinion of some, injures his song. His 
elevated imitations of the brown thrush are fre- 
quently interrupted by the crowing of cocks ; and 
the warblings of the blue-bird, which he exqui- 
sitely manages, are mingled with thescreaming of 
swallows, or the cackling of hens. Amidst the 
simple melody of the robin, we are suddenly 
surprised by the shrill reiterations of the whip- 
poor-will; while the notes of the kil-deer, blu- 
jay, marten, baltimore, and twenty others, suc- 
ceed with such imposing reality, that we look 
round for the originals, and discover, with 
astonishment, that the sole performer, in this 
singular concert, is the admirable bird before us. 
During this exhibition of his powers, he spreads 
his wings, expands his tail, and throws himself 
around the cage in all the ecstasy of enthusiasm, 
seeming not only to sing, but to dance, keeping 
time to the measure of his own music. Both in 
his native and domesticated state, during the 
solemn stillness of the night, as soon as the moon 
rises in silent majesty, he begins his delightful 
solo, and serenades us with a full display of his 
vocal powers, making the whole neighborhood 


ring with his inimitable melody.— Alexander 
Wilson. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Springs are little things, but they are sources 
of large streams; a helm is a little thing, but it 
governs the course of the ship; a bridle bit isa 
little thing, bnt see its use and power; nails and 
pegs are little things, but they hold the parts of 
large buildings together ; a word, a look, a smile, 
a frown—all are little things, but powerful for 
good or evil. Think of this, and mind the Jitile 
things. Pay that little debt; it’s a promise, re- 
deem it; it’s a shilling, hand it over; you know 
not what important events hang upon it. Keep 
your word sacredly, keep it to children; they 
will mark it sooner than any one else ; and the 
effects will probably be as lasting as life. Mind 
the little things.— The Standard Bearer. 
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Fer the Children. 
‘NOT LETTING.” 


There were two little sisters at the house, 
whom nobody could see without loving, for they 


were always so happy together. They had the 
same books and the same playthings, but never 
a quarrel sprang up between them—no cross 
words, no pouts, no slaps, no running away in a 
pet. On the green before the door, trundling 
hoop, playing with Rover, helping mother, they 
were always the same sweet-tempered little girls. 


“You never seem to quarrel,” I said to them 
one day ; “how is it you are always so happy to- 
gether ?” 

They looked up, and the eldest answered, “I 
’spose ’tis ’cause Addie lets me, and I let Ad- 
die.” 

I thought a moment; “ Ah, thatis it,” I said, 
“she lets you, and you let her; that’s it.” 

Did you ever think what an apple of discord 
‘not letting” is among children? Even now, 
while I have been writing, a great erying was 
heard under the window. [lvoked out. ‘ Ger- 
ty, what is the matter?” ‘ Mary won’t let me 
have her ball,’”’ bellows Gerty. “Well Gerty 
wouldn’t lend me her pencil in school,’ cried 
Mary, ‘“‘and I don’t want she should have my 
ball.” “* Fie, fie ; is that the way sisters should 
treat each other?’ “She shan’t have my pen- 
cil,’ muttered Gerty ; ‘“‘She ’ll only lose it.” 
“‘ And you ’li only lose my bail,” retorted Mary, 
“and | shan’t let you have it.” 

The “ not letting” principle is downright dis- | 
obligingness, and a disobliging spirit begets a] 
great deal of quarrclling. 

These little girls, Addie and her sister, have 
got the true secret of good manners. Addie lets 
Rose, and Rose lets Addie. They are yielding, 
kind, unselfish, always ready to oblige each other, 
neither wishes to have her own way at the ex- 
pense of the other. And are they not happy ? 
O yes. And do you not love them already /— 
Child’s Pauper. 


It is admirable to consider how many millions 
of people come into and go out of the world igno- 
rant of themselves, and of the world they have 
lived in. Weare in pain to make our youth 
scholars, but not men; to talk, rather than to 
know; which is true canting. The first thing 
obvious to children is what is sensible; and that 
we make no part of their rudiments. 

We press their memory too soon, and puzzle, 
strain, and load them with words and rules to 
know grammarand rhetoric, and a strange tongue 
or two, that it is ten to one may never be useful 
to them, leaving their natural genius to mechani- 
eal and physical or natural knowledge uncultiva- 
ted and neglected; which would be of exceeding 
use and pleasure to them through the whole 


course of their lives. To be sure languages are 
not to be despised or neglected; but things are 
still to be preferred. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLour and Merat.—Breadstuffs are very inactive. 
and the receipts daily less. Sales at $4 25 for stand= 
ard brands, $4 37 for extra, and $4 75 for extra family. 
There is little or no demand for shipment. The sales 
making are for home consumption from $4 25 up to 
$6 00, as in quality. Rye Fiour and Corn Meal are 
scarce, and firm at $3 31} for the former and $3 37} 
for the latter. « 

Grain.—Wheat is steady at the recent advance. 
Sales of fair and good Red at $1 02a $1 05 per bushel, 
and White from $110 to 115 per bushel. Rye is 
wanted at 70 cts., with iittle coming forward. The 
demand for Corn is steady, with light receipts. Salis 
of Yellow at 75a 76 cts., from store, and 78 cents 
afloat. Oats are in fair demand at 40c. for Penna., and 
39 cts, for Delaware. ; 

CLoversreD.—Last sale at $4 50 a 4 62 per bushel, 
of 64 lbs. Nothing doing in Timothy and Flaxseed. 
The latter is in demand at $1 55 and 1 60 per bushel. 
a” eae SCHOOLS, under the care of Green Sr. 

Preparative Meeting, will re-open on the Ist 
Second day in 9th mo. next. : 

These Schools are located on the Meeting-house 
premises, corner of 4th and Green Stsz., and comprise 
a Girls’ Grammar School, a Secondary Schoo! for 
boys and girls, and a Primary School for children of 
both sexes. 

Instruction will be given in all the branches usual’ y 
taught in such schools. 

In the Girls’ Grammar School the course of study 
will also embrace Mathematics, Botany and Drawing 
—one session per day. 

Price of tuition, per term of five months $10, $12. 
$15.. Dra auR ; 

Bays’ and Girls’ dary School.—Price per term 
S7 and $9. Two sessions per day. 

Primary School.—Price per term $6. 
per day. 

References.— David Ellis, No. 617 Franklin street: 
Jane Johnson, 533 N. 4th street ; Thomas Mather, 111} 
Wallace street; Elizabeth J. Bacon, 11th, above Green 
street: Macpherson Saunders, 543 York Avenue; H. 
M. Levick, 532 Dillwyn street. 

Philada., 6th mo., 1858. 


\ OORESTUWN FEMALE BOARDING SCHO OL 
The next Term will commence first second day 
in 10th Month, 1858, and continue 40 weeks. 
Mary 8S. Lirrincort, Proprietor. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Two sessions 





IGHLAND DALE.—This is the name of the farm 

. of Charles and Catherine Foulke, in Monroe 
county, Pa ; it is something over a mile from Stronds- 
burg, the county town, and within four miles of the 
Delaware Water Gap. 

The situation is elevated, being on the crown of one 
of the ridges of mountains in that region. 

It bas been a resort for invelids and others for 
several years, and is now open for boarders. Some 
improvements have been made since last season, in- 
cluding an Ice houee and Carrisge house. 

Cold and warm water has been generally introduced 
over the house. The rail cars leave Camden for 
Stroudsburg daily, 

5th mo, 29th, 1858 —8t. 


Merrihew & Thompson, I’rs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Ban< 





